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Some Observations on the Local Treatment of Wounds with Particular 
Reference to the Control of Bacterial Infection by the Use of Decamethylene- 
bis-4-aminoquinaldinium Chloride 


BY 


NORMAN G. FOWLER 
Canterbury, Kent 


AND 


BRUCE V. JONES 
Mill Hill, London 





Introduction 

LTHOUGH the — sulphonamides, antibiotics, 

acridine derivatives and other compounds have 

a proven value resulting from widespread clinical 
use, it was felt in view of some of the evidence that 
has accumulated over recent years indicating that 
their value may be limited by various factors (Jones, 
1954; Wright, 1952; Jones, 1955; Brit. Vet. Codex, 
1953), that there would be a place in local wound 
therapy for an antibacterial substance unrelated to 
those already in use. It was decided, therefore, to 
investigate a mew antimicrobial substancé, deca- 
methylene-bis-4-aminoquinaldinium chloride.* 

Before a clinical investigation of a new substance 
is commenced, the laboratory and other findings must 
be examined to determine whether there is enough 
justifiable evidence for proceeding further. A sum- 
mary of the published information on Dequadin is 
therefore given. 
Dequadin Chloride 
Dequadin was developed following observations 

made during investigations on Laudexium methyl- 
sulphate, a synthetic muscle relaxant of the curarising 
tvpe (Collier et al, 1953). It was noticed that solu- 
tions of Laudexium and related polymethylene 
bisisoquinolinium compounds possessed considerable 
antibacterial activity. The presence of high anti- 
microbial activity in these salts led to the synthesis of a 


* Dequadin chloride. 
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large number of related compounds, including the cor- 
responding bis-quinolinium salts and their derivatives 
(Collier et al., 1955). It was found that of these, the 
bis-4-aminoquinaldinium salts showed the broadest 
antibacterial activity and the lowest toxicity. The 
decamethylene member of the series (Dequadin) was 
chosen for further investigation; the antimicrobial 
properties and pharmacology have been described by 
Babbs et al. (1956). 

The salts of Dequadin were shown to inhibit the 
growth of all the 29 microbial species used in the 


laboratory investigations, which included gram- 
positive, gram-negative, acid-fast and _penicillin- 
resistant bacteria, and fungi including Candida 
albicans. The effects of various sera on the potencies 


of Dequadin chloride’ and some other antibacierial 
agents in common use (cetrimide, benzalkonium 
chloride, domiphen bromide, and_ chlorhexidine 
acetate) were examined; among these Dequadin alone 
was not appreciably antagonised. Binary mixtures 
of Dequadin and chloramphenicol were roughly 
additive in action. Similar effects were obtained with 
binary mixtures of Dequadin with chlortetracycline, 
penicillin, streptomycin, and cetrimide. Dequadin 
failed to exhibit toxic effects when administered sub- 
acutely to the eyes and skin of rabbits or to the skin 
of hairless mice and in chronic toxicity tests with 
rats (Babbs et al., 1956). Collier (1956) has also 
shown that Dequadin inhibits the growth of Coryne- 
bacterium pyogenes. . 
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The antibacterial activity of Dequadin in vivo 
has also been demonstrated by Trotter (1956) in a 
report on the use of a Dequadin chloride impregnated 
gelatin sponge as a post-operative dental dressing. 
In a report on over 900 cases it was shown that 
Dequadin supplemented the gelatin sponge (haemo- 
static) therapy, preventing and counteracting infection 
in the wound by preventing putrefaction of the sponge 
and encouraging healing. 

In view of the results of the laboratory investiga- 
tions and the clinical evidence obtained in man, it 
was decided that a clinical trial of a topical wound 
dressing containing Dequadin chloride would be 
justified 


Materials and Methods 


A powder containing 0.1 per cent. Dequadin in a 
specially compounded urea base was prepared for 
clinical investigation. Urea was chosen as a base 
because it has been shown that concentrated solu- 
tions will produce a chemical debriding effect dissolv- 
ing protein but having no effect on live tissue. There 
is also evidence that it stimulates granulation (Milks, 
1949). Since urea is relatively cheap, it appeared 
to be the ideal vehicle for a wound dressing powder, 
allowing liberal use without excessive expenditure. 

The powder was used as a routine topical dressing 
for cases that required Jocal antibacterial therapy. 
The series included contaminated, infected, and 
surgicai wounds. 


Results 


Over 100 cases were treated in various animals, 
with entirely beneficial and no untoward effects. 

The case histories of typical results are recorded 
here : — 

1. Adult Spaniel dog. In a road accident incurred 
a 4-inch long, 1-inch wide, deep, dirty, lacerated 
wound involving the carpus joint, with metacarpal 
fractures. Following cleansing, the wound was 
packed with Dequadin powder and the leg bandaged 
and splinted. The wound was redressed with powder 
and the dressings and splints replaced at three-day 
intervals for three occasions, the intervals then being 
increased for another three dressings. At each time 
of dressing the wound looked fresh and clean, was 
odourless, and excellently debrided by the powder. 
It granulated rapidly and repair proceeded unevent- 
fully. This powder has been found extremely useful 
for this type of case, necessitating less frequent dress- 
ing of wounds on splinted or bandaged limbs. 

2. A large adult Airedale dog had about a third 
of the metacarpal pad removed sagitally by a scythe 
blade. This dog objects to being handled for detailed 
dressing of wounds, etc. It was narcotised and the 
wound cleaned. Dequadin was spilled into the spaces 
between the metarcarpal pad and the digital pads, 
a pad of cotton wool placed over the foot, and a sock 
tied on. The owner was able to repeat this daily. 
Although the fibrous nature of the pads and the sweat 
glands situated between the pads render this a difficult 
site for wound healing, narcotisation after 10 days’ 
treatment showed a clean, well-healing result. 
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3. Jersey cow, aged five years. During the 
‘‘ dry ’’ period the cow had attempted to jump a 
barbed-wire fence and caused a deep laceration about 
4 inches in length on the upper near-fore quarter of 
the udder. When seen one day later, the wound was 
contaminated with straw and dung, etc. There was 
no haemorrhage, but some oozing of serum was 
present. The wound was cleansed and packed with 
Dequadin powder. The owner was instructed to dust 
the powder into the wound twice daily. It was 
noticed that despite its granular nature, the powder 
adhered readily to the surface and quickly dissolved 
in the wound exudate. The wound rapidly took on 
a healthy appearance and treatment was continued 
for 10 days, by which time granulation and some 
epithelization was well advanced. The quarter 
milked uneventfully six weeks later. 

4. Aural resection in the dog. Four cases have 
been treated where, following suturing, the aural 
canal and external ear have been packed with 
Dequadin powder, a dry dressing then placed over 
the wound and the ear strapped over the head, finally 
being covered by an elastic adhesive bandage. These 
have all been left in place for three days and when 
examined, a great reduction in infection has been 
noted over previous results where sulphonamides and 
penicillin have been used as topical dressings. The 
suture lines have been markedly drier and healthier 
and a more rapid recovery has ensued. [he dis- 
comfort to the patient has been reduced, frequent 
dressings avoided, and it is felt that better surgical 
results have been achieved. 

5. Adult Terrier dog. Sustained a bite wound 
approximately 1} inches long, gaping widely, about 
I inch deep, passing obliquely downwards alongside 
the anus into the anal gland. Seen 24 hours after 
eccurrence, this wound was heavily infected. 
Dequadin powder was placed into the wound twice 
daily for a few days, then daily. Seen at three days, 
the wound was quite fresh and clean, granulating 
well. At 10 days, it was reduced to about the size 
of half a pea, well epithelized. Healing was com- 
pleted in about two weeks. 

6. A three-year-old Thoroughbred mare got away 
with an inexperienced rider whom she threw, after- 
wards falling heavily in a main street against the 
kerb. Both knees were skinned and all four fetlocks 
and anterior pasterns badly wounded. One stifle 
sustained a large deep wound about 2 inches square 
on the lower surface. After cleansing, Dequadin 
powder was dusted into the wounds twice daily. At 
10 days the knees and fetlocks were granulating and 
healing well. It was readily observable that the 
dependent stifle wound, into which the powder could 
not be so readily placed, was in retard of the other 
wounds in this respect, taking considerably longer 
to heal. 

Discussion 

It is felt that the veterinary surgeon needs a topical 
wound dressing that possesses a wide range of activity 
against both gram-positive and gram-negative 
organisms, does not lose this activity in the presence 


(Concluded at foot of facing page) 
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Tuberculin Sensitivity in a Second Sample of Attested Herds 


BY 


A. B. PATERSON and C. N. HEBERT 
Ministry of Agriculture, Veterinary Laboratory, Weybridge, Surrey 





HE incidence and distribution of reactions to 

avian and mammalian tuberculin, determined 

from existing data, have been presented for a 
sample of attested herds in Berkshire (Hebert & 
Paterson, 1955); the present paper is essentially a 
presentation of the same type of information for a 
different area and the comparison of the reactivity 
patterns with those of the earlier study. 

The second area chosen, Cumberland, has a number 
of features which commend it geographically. It 
shows a striking gradation from the high, open slopes 
of the Pennines to the large, low-lying coastal margin, 
unlike Berkshire, which is relatively uniform in 
distribution of woodland and height of terrain above 
sea-level. In addition, it is a completely attested 
area, thus increasing confidence in the non-tuberculous 
status of herds. 

Methods 
1. Tuberculin Tests 

The intradermal comparative test (M.A.F., 1942, 

1947; Hebert & Paterson, 1955). 


2. Sampling 

In the Berkshire survey a sample of 100 herds was 
selected from the Register of Attested Herds and 
data extracted for two consecutive tests, one in 1953 
and one in 1954. In Cumberland a sample of 200 
separate herds (14,522 animals) was used and data 
extracted for the single year 1954. In this way a 
larger number of variates was obtained for com- 
parison between groups of animals, and for correlation 
of mean reactions of herds. A variable sampling 
fraction was taken (Yates, 1949) and in area com- 
parisons Cumberland was contrasted with the Berk- 
shire data for 1954. 


3. Data Collected 

As described previously but with additional informa- 
tion on the keeping on farm premises of pigs and 
poultry. This information is recorded when applica- 
tion is made for qualifying tests and may therefore 
be up to five years out of date. Herd data were 
recorded on Cope-Chat cards to facilitate group 
arrangements of herds. 





Local Treatment of Wounds.—Concluded. 

of pus and serum, will not prejudice later systemic 
therapy, is non-toxic, is easily applied, and is 
inexpensive. ; 

The sulphonamides, antibiotics, and acridine 
derivatives possess certain disadvantages when used 
for local antibacterial therapy. To try to overcome 
the disadvantages of these compounds, it was felt 
that the clinical investigation of Dequadin as a wound 
dressing was justified on the basis of laboratory 
investigations and clinical findings in man. 

From our investigations it would appear that 
Dequadin satisfies the requirements listed above. 
Dequadin appeared to be effective against the 
organisms acting as contaminants in infected wounds 
occurring in animals. It also seemed to control 
infection in both accidental and surgical wounds. No 
signs of toxicity or irritation were seen, granulation 
and epithelization appeared to progress rapidly. The 
powder appeared to maintain its activity in the 
presence of serum and pus. 

Our observations on a limited series of cases seem 
to confirm the observations of Babbs et al. (1956) 
in laboratory investigations and Trotter’s (1956) report 
on the clinical value of Dequadin as a local anti- 
bacterial in man. 

It is felt that further veterinary clinical investiga- 
tions on Dequadin should be carried out. 


Summary 


The clinical investigation of a wound powder con- 


taining 0.1 pet cent. decamethylene-bis-4-amino- 
quinaldinium chloride (Dequadin) in a vehicle of 
urea is reported. The powder satisfied the require- 
inents of such a dressing when applied to a variety 
of clean and infected, accidental and surgical wounds. 
As a result of our observations, further investigations 
on the veterinary applications of this substance are 
recommended. 


Acknowledgment.—Our thanks are due to Messrs. 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd. for the supply of Dequadin 
Wound Powder used in these investigations. 
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TABLE | 
MEAN REACTIONS OF HERDS TO AVIAN AND MAMMALIAN ‘TUBERCULINS 






































Adults Calves 
Tuberculin : Avian Mammalian Avian Mammalian 
County : Berks Cumb Berks Cumb Berks Cumb Berks Cumb 
Mean of herd mean reactions (mm.) 2-321 1-869 1-126 0-989 0-685 0-831 0-346 0-423 
Standard deviation of mean — 1-18 0-834 0-695 0-544 1-15 1-19 0-52 0-499 
Mean difference between counties... 0-453 0-137 -+ 0-146 0-077 
Standard error of mean difference... 0-132 0-0794 0-1441 0-0633 
Difference standard error a 3-424 1-725 1-013 1-216 
Significant Not Not Not 
at Pigg: significant significant significant 
Definitions.—The definitions previously described Taste II 
were rigidly maintained. 
Reaction to Reaction to 
Results Number Avian PPD mammalian PPD 
1. Mean Reactions to Avian and Mammalian Tuber- pecleseaes waste Standard Standard 
ulins : Mean deviation Mean deviation 
The mean reactions of both calves and adults were —— — ——— - 
leter . . . “ on . “3 ° . : . Under 10 
det mined for —_ he rd. Phe distributions of herd poe Bag 3.016 0-853 2-28 0-470 0-82 
means in Cumberland and Berkshire were similar, fl 3054 1401 2:50 0-713 0-94 
the avian means in Cumberland again being signifi- 2 2,226 1-786 2-47 0-905 1-29 
cantly higher than the mammalian. There was no 3 — in 3-68 tenn + 
‘ m- rr ahs a . : 4 496 2-26 2-58 +205 7 
— nt relationship between herd means and size 5 1260 2-065 2-39 1-256 «1-82 
of herd. Sa , 6 779 «2-019 -2-27—s«d- B04 s1-86 
rhe mean level of reactivity to both tuberculins 7 449 «1-989 217s 31478 
is contrasted in Table I. The only significant differ- 8 181 2-171 2-30 1-431 an 
. ox . . .f bb . 7 ».2+ . . 
ence observed was a lower reactivity in adult animals a a pond co om 1-50 
to avian tuberculin in Cumberland. The degree of Over 10 years 56.02~COW 821 BS 1-143 1-82 


non-specific reaction to mammalian tuberculin did not 
differ significantly in the two areas. 


2. Frequency Disinbution of Reactions 

Histograms showing the percentage of animals 
giving responses of 0, I, 2, 3, etc. mm. to avian and 
mammalian tuberculins were very similar in shape to 
each other and to those prepared for Berkshire. The 
curves for Cumberland tended to drop more quickly, 
t.e. they showed a higher proportion of 2 mm. read- 
ings, but lower proportions of readings of 3 mm. or 
over. Assuming an increase in skin thickness of 2 mm. 
or over to constitute a reaction, the percentage reactors 
to avian and mammalian PPD respectively were in 
serkshire 36.0 and 17.7 per cent. and in Cumbérland 
30.2 and 16.7 per cent. This repeats the picture in 
the previous paragraph in similarity of non-specific 
response to mammalian tuberculin with a difference 
in response to avian tuberculin. A similar situation 
exists in calves. 


3. Reactions of Age Groups 

The mean reactions of all animals in the Cumber- 
land sample arranged according to age are shown in 
Table II. Fig. 1 is a graphical representation, and 
for comparison includes the reactivity curves obtained 
in Berkshire, the upper shadowline representing avian 
reactivity, the lower mammalian. 
There are some striking similarities and differences. 








its peak at eight years of age, then declines in parallel 
with avian reactivity. Comparing the avian reactivity 
for the two areas, Berkshire reaches a very high p-ak 
at three years of age, Cumberland reaching a much 
lower peak at four years. The corresponding ciffer- 
ences at one, two, three, and four years of age are 
all statistically significant (P=o0.01) but from four 
years onwards both curves maintain a similar level. 
Variations in shape of the mammalian reactivity 
curves are more marked than in the case of avian 

3erkshire reactivity starts below the Cumberland 
curve, rises above it to a maximum at three years, 
crosses below between five and six years, and reaches 


Mean Reactions of Age Groups 
3 i> Avien 
| ° Mammalian 


27 Yt SPN, 


Meon Reaction m.m 
\ 
( 
P 








idenne > « 2e " vi T T T T T T T T T 
Considering the umberland curves alone, «vian ' y $f! 5 6h «(10 (NOt 
reactivity rises rapidly to a peak at four years of age Cie 
and exhibits a slight downward trend to 10 years of Age - yeors 
age. By contrast the mammalian curve only reaches Fie. 1. 
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a minimum at nine years. Again the data confirm 
the higher avian reactivity in Berkshire but the intro- 
duction of the age factor reveals that the similarity of 
gross mammalian means is the result of positive and 
negative differences in younger and older animals. 
The data suggest that if the mammalian non-specific 
response is a sympathetic one produced by the agent 
or agents causing avian sensitivity, then either the 
quality of the sensitising agent or the mechanism of 
producing sensitivity is different in the two areas, and 
has a different effect on reactivity of the heterologous 
mammalian tuberculin. If the same sensitising agent 
were acting in the same way in the two areas, one 
would expect similarity of form in both avian and 
mammalian curves respectively. 


4. Reactivily of Animals with Skin Tuberculosis 
120 animals, i.e. 0.83 per cent., in the sample 
were described as being affected with skin tuberculosis, 
the corresponding figures for Berkshire being 1.2 per 
cent. in 1954 and 1.5 per cent. in 1953. The incidence 
of skin tuberculosis and the level of reactivity accord- 
ing to age are shown in Figs. 2 and 3, the relationship 
between these being similar to Berkshire, i.e. early 
development of reactivity, with later development of 
lesions. In both counties there is a sharp rise ia 
incidence up to five years old (Cumberland, 2.86 per 


Incidence of Skin TB. with Age 








64 
5- 
a 
§ 4 
ba 
< ° 
s > oitindi \ 
J 
s ‘ ° 
AN 
e ° 
2 , . 
Pav l- DP ail 
e— + T T T T T T T T T 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 + 
Age - years 
Fic. 2 
Mean Reactions of Animals with Skin TB 
12 4 





Mean Reaction mm. 
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Meon Reactions of Bulls 


“ts Avian 
O Memmelien All Animals 


‘| ee } Bulls 


O& Mammalian 








\ 
\ 
Mi 
\ 








, ei T T 
Calves ! 2 3 4+ 
Age - years 
Fic. 4. 


cent. and Berkshire 3.01 per cent. of five-year-olds), 
but while Cumberland showed a tendency for iaci- 
dence to increase after that age, incidence in Berk- 
shire is diminished. The mammalian reactivity is again 
higher than the avian except at two years old; this 
may result from there being only three animals in tlic 
group, or from misdiagnosis. The mean levels of 
reaction in Cumberland were 5.22 and 6.80 mm. to 
avian and mammalian tuberculin respectively; the 
corresponding Berkshire figures were 5.06 and 6.30. 
The number of animals affected with skin tuberculosis 
is small and any minor difference between counties 
may result from sampling error. The general impres- 
sion is, however, of a very similar picture of this 
condition in the two areas. 


5. The Mean Reactions of Bulls and Steers 

The percentage of bulls and steers was higher in 
Cumberland (6.5 per cent. bulls, 4.19 per cent. steers) 
than in Berkshire (3.06 per cent. bulls, 3.51 per cent. 
steers), and in Cumberland most of these were in the 
younger age groups, e.g. more than 10 per cent. of 
the one-year-old group is composed of steers and 14.5 
per cent. of all calves are male. 

Fig. 4 shows the varying reactivity to tuberculiiis 
with age of ‘‘ all animals ’’ and bulls. As in Berk- 
shire, older bulls show a decreased reactivity but the 
difterences between their mean reactions and the curve 
for ‘‘ all animals ’’ is much less than in Berkshire. 
This difference is probably related to husbandry, bulls 
in Cumberland being run in pastures rather than 
being housed. The difference, between the avian 
curves for ‘‘ all animals ’’ and bulls is not significant 
at three or four years, but was significant in Berkshire ; 
mammalian differences are significant at two and four 
years. 


6. The Effect of Proximity of Herds to Woods and 
Trees 

The data for Berkshire, in common with the findings 
of Smith (1955), indicated a trend, not always sig- 
nificant for reactivity to increase in or near wooded 
areas. In Cumberland, however, the effect of wood- 
land, as shown in Fig. 5, appeared to be the reverse 
of that obtained in Berkshire, there being a tendency 


B 
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for reactivity to increase away from woods. This trend 
was only significant (P=0.05) with avian tuberculin 
in adult animals between the “‘in’’ and ‘‘near’’ woods 
groups and the “‘ not near woods.’’ Ignoring trends 
in both areas, proximity of woodland had no signifi- 
cant effect on reactivity to avian and mammalian 
tuberculin in young animals and no significant effect 
on reactivity to mammalian tuberculin in adults. 

The results suggest that proximity of woods and 
trees may still be of significance in Berkshire but 
that in Cumberland the correlation is meaningless 
and the reactivity is associated more strongly with 
factors other than woodland wild life. A proportion 
of the farms which are ‘‘ not near woods”’ are 
situated on the low open west coast area, six herds 
close to the sea all having exceptionally high isean 
values. 


7. The Effect of Altitude on Reactivity 

In Berkshire considerably more than half the 
sample of farms were situated at an altitude of 150 
to 250 feet above sea level and only 11 were over 
350 feet. In Cumberland, the altitude range is mpch 
wider, extending from the coastal areas of 50 feet 
and less to the northern area of the Lake District, 
and to the Pennine district where some farms are well 
over 1,000 feet above sea level. The altitude of each 
farm was taken as that of the nearest contour line 
and the herds divided into five groups: (I) up to and 
including 50 feet, (2) 100 to 250 feet, (3) 300 to 450 
feet, (4) 500 to 650 feet, (5) 700 feet and over. The 
mean reactions of the various groups are shown in 
Fig. 6. The trend is similar to Berkshire but more 
striking and consistent. The difference between the 
highest and the lowest altitude groups is significant 
(P =0.05) for all curves except the adult mammalian. 

When the altitude groups were split into subgroup- 
ings according to nearness to woods, the upward trend 
of reactions to both tuberculins in adult animals was 
accentuated. The woods-reactivity correlation is 
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therefore unchanged by elimination of the effect of 
altitude. The mean values for subgroupings at higher 
altitudes were unreliable owing to the small number 
of herds available for comparison. 

The total level of reactivity over the whole altitude 
range was greater in Berkshire than in Cumberland. 


8. Effect of Breed on Reactivity 

Herds inthe present sample were composed largely 
of Ayrshire, Friesian, or Shorthorn breeds, and some 
cross-bred animals. 132 herds containing animals 
of one or other of these breeds were grouped, and 
mean values determined from the herd means. 
Reactions to avian tuberculin in adult Ayrshires were 
significantly higher than those of Friesian and Short- 
horns, while Shorthorn calves gave rather higher 
reactions than Ayrshires. Reactivity to mammalian 
tuberculin was similar in all breeds in both adults 
and calves. In Berkshire, Shorthorn animals tended 
to give a greater reactivity than Ayrshires, but results 
were taken from smaller numbers of animals because 
of smaller sample size and wider variety of breeds. 
y. Effect of Different Regions on Reactivity 

In Berkshire little difference wes found in reactivity 
of different areas but Cumberland, as shown in Fig. 7, 
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lfoused 36 2-52 1-25 13 1-74 O-87 
l'ree range 33 2-31 107 144 so LOL 
. _ 9 2-06 1-14 
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exhibits interesting features. A definite fall in 
reactivity occurs as the county is traversed from west 
to east. The western area consists largely of flat, 
low-lying coastal land, and the south-west is similar 
but with some farms on higher ground in the Lake 
District. The Carlisle, Penrith, and northern areas 
are more heavily wooded, while in the Pennine area 
only three farms are below 500 feet. Of further 
interest, although not readily explicable at present, 
are the marked differences in slope of reactivity 
between calves and adults, and the similarity of the 
region curve to the altitude curve rather than, say, 
the woods and trees curve. 


10. Effect of Pig and Poultry Keeping on Reactivity 

Information on the keeping of pigs and poultry was 
obtainable from 168 of the files. 

Pigs were kept on all but 30 farms and were always 
housed. Mean reactions to both avian and mam- 
malian tuberculins showed no difference between the 

kept ’’ and “‘ not kept ’’ groups. 

All but two farms kept poultry, and on gt per 
cent. of these the birds were on free range. Mean 
reactions to both tuberculins were higher for “‘ free 
range ’’ farms than for the 13 farms where the poultry 
were housed, while the nine farms where the birds 
were “‘ run on pastures ’’ showed even higher reac- 
tions. The differences, however, were not significant. 
In Berkshire the mean reactions of herds where 
poultry were housed were slightly higher than the 
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free range '’ group, and the means in both groups 
were considerably higher than those for farms where 
poultry were not kept. Table III shows the results 
in both counties. 


11. Comparison of Avian and Mammalian Reactions 

Table IV shows the relative reactions to avian and 
mammalian tuberculins expressed as_ percentages. 
The boxed area covers animals giving reactions of 3 
mm. or over to avian tuberculin and an equal or 
greater reaction to mammalian tuberculin. These are 
the animals which are liable to cause uncertainty in 
interpretation. They represent 3 per cent. of the 
total sample, a figure which coincides with that 
obtained for Berkshire. 


Discussion 

The extraction of data was carried out in the same 
manner as for Berkshire, but each herd was allotted 
a card in a Cope-Chat system which facilitated 
arrangements under the various groupings. It may 
be noted that one factor influencing the mean reac 
tion in a herd is the systematic use by some operators 
of an increase of 1 mm. for non-reacting animals. We 
have not as yet tested the effect, but in further areas 
it might be preferable to treat readings of 0 to 1 
mm. increases as zero. 2 mm. increases are seldom 
encountered in runs or throughout an entire herd and 
probably indicate a level at which the degree of 
reaction has some meaning. In the present paper we 
have adhered to the presentation of reactivity in the 
form of herd and other means, and as yet have no 
information as to whether a different picture would 
be obtained if data were expressed as, say, percent- 
age of reactors at some arbitrary level. The similarity 
of the figure for degree of non-specific reaction to 
mammalian tuberculin in Berkshire obtained by 
Smith (1955) of 15 per cent. and by ourselves (17 
per cent.) suggests that the two methods give a 
similar picture in practice, but differences can clearly 
be envisaged. For example, a herd of 10 animals 
each with a reaction of 2 mm. and a herd of 10 
animals, nine of which show no reaction, and one a 
reaction of 20 mm. would produce the same mean 
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level of reaction—viz. 2 mm. Considering 2 mm. or 
over as a positive reaction, the first herd consists 
of 100 per cent. reactors while the second has 10 per 
cent. reactors. The reaction level method, however, 
here appears to provide the most easily operable 
method of comparison and could, if necessary, be 
expanded to include a figure indicating the range 
encountered in each herd, i.e. the standard deviation 
of cach herd mean. Another distorting feature for 
which no allowance has been made is the influence 
of a large proportion of animals of two years old or 
less, other than calves, which tends to pull down the 
herd mean. 

Broadly speaking, the degree of non-specitic reac- 
tion to mammalian tuberculin, the incidence and reac- 
tion level of skin tuberculosis cases, breed reactivity, 
and the percentage of doubtful reactors are very 
similar in both Cumberland and Berkshire. The 
reactivity of bulls and steers is very similar and the 
differences which do exist can be readily explained 
by environmental differences rather than by postulat- 
ing other factors. 

Differences between the two areas were shown by 
the lower reactivity to avian tuberculin in Cumber- 
land, the different shape of the reactivity-age curves 
to mammalian tuberculin, the non-significant and 
even negative effect of woods and trees, and the 
marked effect in Cumberland of altitude which 
appears to be responsible for the regional effect. In 
considering these results in Cumberland it is as well 
to note some factors which we have not considered 
in detail, the influence of which are matters of opinion. 
For example, the western region is on one of the 
main bird migration tracks and has a heavy rain- 
fall, and the area below the major geographical fault 
running from west to east is heavily infested with 
ticks. Such factors may well influence reactivity to 
avian tuberculin and would be expected to raise it. 
Many herds in the Pennines and higher valleys of 
the Peak District are self-contained, while lower 
altitude herds are often of dairy type with occasional 
flying herds. It is therefore possible that the effect 
of altitude may not be a primary one, the important 
point being the self-contained character of high 
altitude herds. Further complications are introduced 
by the low plane of nutrition of young stock which 
is only raised when they are turned out to grass, 
possibly at a detached grazing elsewhere in’ the 
county. In the face of this multiplicity of factors it 
is difficult to establish a clear picture. It remains 
a fact that reactivity is associated with altitude, and 
only further segregation of factors and concentration 
on a particular area would reveal finer correlations. 

Possibly the most interesting aspects of the data 
are the different levels of reactivity to avian tuberculin 
associated with a similar mean response to mammalian 
tuberculin and the differing shape of the mammalian 
reactivity-age curves in the two areas. Whatever 
the agent causing reactivity to avian tuberculin in 
Berkshire it exerts a greater effect than in Cumber- 
land, and it would seem reasonable to assume that 
this results from higher dosage of mycobacteria 
leading to a higher level of parenteral penetration 
with subsequent sensitivity. That additional quali- 
tative differences exist is shown by the similar mean 
values for reactivity to mammalian tuberculin, 7.e. 
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non-specific reactivity. For some reason the myco 
bacterial agent in Cumberland has a varying effect 
in exciting non-specific responses, being less at earlic: 
ages and greater at later ages than in Berkshire. 

In passing it may be said that there is little positiv« 
evidence for sensitising agents other than M. avium 
or M. johnei acting under natural conditions, and it 
is unlikely that the avian reactivity arises from idio 
pathic hypersensitivity of cattle to avian tuberculin 
(Paterson, 1956). 

Without postulating different avian type myco 
bacteria, it is possible that either environmental causes 
or different siting of lesions in some way alters the 
character of tuberculin sensitivity. Contact with 
M. avium or with the allergically similar M. johnei 
can produce sensitivity to avian tuberculin, not 
necessarily associated with macroscopic lesions: a 
neat but not necessarily correct interpretation of the 
data would be to suggest that reactivity in Cumber 
land is produced predominantly by M. johnei and in 
Berkshire by M. avium. If this were the case, one 
would expect reactivity to fall at iater ages in Cumber- 
land, instead of rising, and to parallel the reactivity 
shown in experimental and clinical Johne’s disease. 
It would clearly be of interest to know the over-all 
picture of reactions to avian tuberculin in herds with 
Johne’s disease, compared with that of the general 
population of tuberculosis-free cattle. However, 
rather than forcing the known individual pictures of 
avian tuberculosis and Johne’s disease to form a 
doubtful composite picture, we prefer at present to 
assume the presence of a single non-specific agent 
of avian allergenic type in the hope that it may throw 
some light on the pathogenesis of the clinical entity 
called Johne’s disease. 


Summary 

Evidence is presented that although the degree of 
non-specific reactivity to mammalian tuberculin is 
similar in Cumberland and Berkshire, the method of 
its production differs in the two areas. Cumberland 
shows a pronounced effect of altitude and region on 
tuberculin reactivity, but, unlike Berkshire, no sug- 
gestion of an influence of woodland wild life. 

The two counties exhibit a similar picture in 
incidence and level of reaction of animals with skin 
tuberculosis, in distribution of reactions to both tuber- 
culins, in the reactivity of bulls and steers, and in 
showing no marked influence of breed. 
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Bovine Obstetrics with a Note on so-called ‘‘ Ring Womb ”’ in Ewes 


E. C. STRAITON 
Stafford 





N this area where the majority of the herds are 

British Friesian or Friesian cross, awkward calving 

cases are very common and we may get as many 
as six per day during the seasons; but I have now 
found repeatedly that the really bad calving cases 
I used to have to deal with were, without exception, 
due to my starting on such cases before I should have 
done. Many times in those days I worked for 6 to 
10 hours on a prolonged painful embryotomy, some- 
times losing the animal in the process. Oddly enough, 
the farmers did not mind this and were impressed by 
my unceasing effort. Often I worked until my arms 
were paralysed, and sometimes I almost, though 
never quite, had to give up. 

Ten years ago I thought caesarean section was the 
answer to such cases and I practised it widely with 
considerable success; gradually, however, I learned 
that caesarean section is rarely if ever required. 
During the last seven years I have had to perform 
only one caesarean and that was on a heifer with 
an adherent twist involving the uterine body and 
cervix. 

I bought a herd of my own and spent many hours 
observing and examining the phenomenon of the 
natural birth, always watching and never assisting, 
save in the very occasional case. I knew that many 
women are in labour for a very long time with a 
first child and I reasoned that what a woman could 
do a heifer could do also with much less danger or 
exhaustion. 

Then I started putting my findings into practice. 
The results have exceeded my best expectations and 
the nightmare of the really bad parturition case has 
disappeared. I have succeeded in educating the 
majority of my clients to my way of thinking and 
the obstetrical mortality in this practice is now 
virtually nil. 

Frankly, when I read the published text-books on 
bovine obstetrics I find myself wondering whether 
the authors had any field experience. Far too 
often, I am afraid, our members have no opportunity 
of studying normality. We learn from each other 
when we should learn most from the normal animal. 

I think it is safe to say that more heifers and 
cows are lost from calving or the sequelae of calving 
than from any single disease. Practically all calving 
troubles and deaths can be avoided by the simple 
application of comunon sense, and so I should like to 
outline a safe technique based and built up on 
my own hard, practical experience over a period of 
years. 

The first basic fact which every cattle breeder and 
veterinary surgeon slfould never forget is that, if a 
calf is being born in,the correct position (#.e. with 
two forelegs and head forward), then in the vast 
majority of cases there is no power on earth that 


will stop that calf from coming. Trouble starts only 
when the farmer or the veterinary surgeon interferes 
with nature's process and attempts to pull the calf 
away. I wish to say most emphatically that every 
heifer or cow should be allowed to calve by herself 
if possible. 

The golden rule in my practice is that if, after 
several hours of straining, nothing is showing, then 
it is permissible for the farmer to wash his arm 
thoroughly in soap, water, and antiseptic, wash the 
animal’s vulva, and examine for presentation. If 
the presentation is wrong, we are consulted. If the 
head and forelegs are there, then the animal is put 
in a loose-box, the floor of which has been sprinkled 
with sand or grit underneath the bedding. This is 
a good practical hint, since it is my experience that 
paralysis after calving is nearly always due to 
damaged or broken pelvis or hips directly caused 
by slipping about on a greasy floor during labour. 
Bedding is not enough; the floor underneath must be 
completely ‘‘ non-skid.”’ If a box is not available, 
the patient should be loosely tied with one link of 
string and the entire floor area should be covered 
with grit or sand. Thereafter the animal should be 
left alone. 

Now comes the inevitable question: How long can 
it be safely left? The answer, of course, is until it 
has calved or practically calved, and this period is 
very variable. Heifers require very much longer 
than cows—I have left several heifers for nearly three 
days before assisting them to calve normal live calves; 
but the majority will calve by themselves within 12 to 
36 hours. Most farmers panic after eight hours or even 
less. Never panic if the calf is straight. Always have 
patience; patience the greatest gift of all in calving. 

I shall never forget how I hammered home this 
lesson to a farmer who is now one of my best clients. 
He had 36 of the most beautiful in-calf attested 
pedigree Friesian heifers one could imagine. The first 
nine of these heifers he calved and killed using his 
entire staff of eight men, two tractors, and his heavy 
chain block and tackle. I saw only the last of these 
nine heifers—a pitiful sight writhing in agony with 
a broken pelvis. ‘‘ It’s all the fault of the bull,’’ he 
said. I replied, ‘‘ It’s not the bull, it’s you—you are 
killing your heifers.’ ‘‘ I'd like to see you do any 
better,’’ he retorted. The same night, about ro p.m., 
he phoned. When I got to his farm another heifer 
was in labour with water bladder showing. The 
farmer was in a great state of tension. ‘‘ How many 
men do you want?’’ he enquired. ‘‘ None at all, 
bring me some soap and water.’’ I examined the 
heifer and found the head and forelegs of the calf 
presented; the calf was big but so was the heifer. 
‘‘Can you play dominoes?’’ I asked. He looked at 
me as though I were out of my mind. ‘“‘ And have 
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you a loose-box?’’ ‘‘ No.’’ “‘ Then tie that chain 
with string, put plenty of sand or grit under her 
legs and come into the house and teach me to play 
dominoes.”’ 

We went into the house and I kept him playing 
until 6 a:m. Repeatedly during the night he got 
up to go to the heifer but I made him stay where 
he was. Just after 6 a.m. we went out and surely 
enough the head and shoulders of the calf were in 
the grip. ‘‘ Now,’’ I said, “‘ I'll calve your heifer,’’ 
and a minute or so later a contented, undamaged 
mother was licking her perfectly normal calf. I shall 
never forget the expression on that tired farmer’s 
face. He said nothing but I could see he was greatly 
impressed. All his remaining heifers calved by them- 
selves without incident and he has had no calving 
troubles since. A lesson in patience! 

Now for what I consider to be my most important 
point, and it is this: If, or when, some assistance 
has to be given, only one man should ever be allowed 
to pull on the ropes and then only when the animal 
strains. If the feet are roped, one leg only should be 
puiled at a time. One man and patience can calve 
the tightest and most difficult case. I have proved 
this time after time. Only last week I had to assist 
a heifer which had been in labour for 48 hours. After 
two hours’ patient assistance I succeeded, by myself. 
in delivering a live calf weighing 122 lb. At first sight 
(after six hours’ labour) the task had seemed virtually 
impossible; the calf’s feet were huge and there was 
little or no room. 

If more than one person is employed there is 
a constant danger of tearing the neck of the uterus 
besides ripping the passage. The only time excessive 
traction is permissible or necessary, is where the calf 
is dead and rotten; then the rotten calf will usually 
give before the uterus or vagina will tear. 

The opinion has been expressed that when heifers 
or cows are left too long the calf dies. This is not 
so. The calf is much more likely to die if it is pulled 
out prematurely. The reason for this is quite simple. 
While inside the cow, the calf receives its nourishment 
and life from the mother via the navel cord: it does 
not start to use its lungs until the navel cord ruptures. 
The intermittent heaving of a cow in labour maintains 
the navel supply. Prolonged premature pulling 
causes excessively long pressure on the cord and a 
cutting off of the calf’s “‘ lifeline.’’ 

The next question is—when should assistance be 
given, apart from the correction of malpresentations ? 

In a heifer where the nose of the calf has been 
showing for eight hours or longer and no further pro- 
gress has been made then veterinary assistance is 
reqfired. After such a length of time in that position 
the head may become markedly swollen. The correct 
procedure is as follows: Boil up a piece of cord or 
rope about 3 feet long (I usually carry several sterile 
ropes), and thoroughly wash the hands and arm and 
the heifer’s vulva. Take approximately 3 Ib. of lard 
and with this lubricate thoroughly between the top 
of the caif’s head and the top of the vagina. Then 
insert the centre part of the boiled cord carefully 
over the top of the calf’s head to a point just behind 
the ears bringing the free ends of the rope outside 
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the vulva. Moderate pressure on these ends when 
the heifer strains will soon result in the appearance 
of the head, and after that the rest is easy. Never 
pull on the legs first because if you do the shoulders 
will come forward and increase the impaction. 

The next presentation where interference is neces- 
sary is where the calf apparently gets ‘‘ stuck at the 
hips.’’ This occurs fairly commonly, especially in 
Friesian heifers, and in such cases the farmer often 
seeks the help of his neighbours. I know how tempt- 
ing excessive traction appears in such cases, but it 
is wrong and may well kill or permanently damage 
the animal besides inflicting a great deal of unneces- 
sary pain. There are two excellent methods which 
should always be tried. First, turn the heifer or 
cow over on to her back, and then over to the side 
opposite the one you find her on. This simple pro- 
cedure will release 80 per cent. of the calves in such 
cases. If this fails, rope the forelegs of the calf 
together, insert a bar between these legs, and then, 
with someone pulling gently on the ropes rotate the 
calf on its own axis first in one direction and then 
in the other. This method will release most calves. 

And now to the presentation from which morc 
damage results than any other—viz. the posterior 
presentation with the hind feet coming first. In this 
presentation the neck of the uterus opens very slowly 
because there is no head to exert pressure on it during 
the passage of the feet; for this reason, when the feet 
are first seen the neck of the uterus is usually only 
half open and excessive pulling on the legs at this 
stage will result in a ruptured womb and a dead 
animal. Allow the heifer or cow 12 hours additional 
straining after the appearance of the feet. Then if 
no further progress has been made, assist the animal, 
only one person pulling on the legs at a time and then 
only when the patient strains. 

Most of the serious calving sequelae, septic metritis 
and cervicitis, necrotic vaginitis, septic vulvitis, 
fractured pelvis, fractured and dislocated hips, paresis 
due to damaged ligaments, shock and exhaustion, can 
be directly attributed to so-called ‘‘ bad calving "’ 
cases due to premature interference. I can recall 
hundreds of such cases. By using patience, time, 
and the one-man technique these bad sequelae have 
been virtually eliminated in this practice. 

It is interesting to note and to record the experience 
of my large-animal colleagues in the practice. Each 
came here trained to follow the usual obstetrical 
routine; they were soon persuaded to conform to my 
own ideas. The result has been gratifying in every 
way. When called to a malpresentation, we all 
merely correct the presentation and then leave the 
patient to proceed normally by herself, giving 
subsequent assistance only when absolutely necessary. 
This routine is especially important after the correc 
tion of a twisted uterus. 

Finally, I wish to place so-called ‘‘ ring womb "' 
in ewes in what I regard as its correct perspective. 

Using the same technique of patience and time in 
the ewe flocks under my care during the last thre: 
years, I have kept a careful record of 28 cases of 


(Concluded al foot of col. 1, p. 397) 
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Fracture of the Symphysis of the 
Mandible in a Cow 


BY 
R. B. STEVENSON 


Alton, Hants 
Subject 

Four-year-old Shorthorn cow, calved one week. 
History 

The owner had noticed a loss of condition over a 
period of one week, difficulty in feeding, and saliva- 
tion. The animal had been cast by the rest of the 
herd when first brought in after calving. 

Diagnosis 

December 14th, 1954. Examination of the mouth 
revealed a fracture of the symphysis of the mandible. 
rhe normal line of the incisors was interrupted in the 
midline, and there was a raw, inflamed gap between 
the opposing sides of the jaw which could be moved 
independently. There were no other marks or lesions 
in the mouth, submaxillary, or retropharyngeal 
glands. 

The owner was advised that the cow had a fractured 
jaw and that treatment of this rare condition in the 
bovine was not normally carried out. However, some 
method of fixation might be devised if he wished. 
Two days later the owner requested treatment and 





Bovine Obstetrics, etc.—Concluded. 

so-called ‘‘ ring womb.’’ In each case I left the ewe 
alone. In 12 cases I gave a 5 mg. intramuscular 
injection of stilboestrol. In seven cases I gave 
nothing, and in nine cases I gave mixed penicillin 
and streptomycin injections because the lambs were 
obviously dead. In only one case did the cervix fail 
to dilate sufficiently to allow lambing by the normal 
route and in this case the uterus was subsequently 
shown, after slaughter, to contain three lambs in an 
advanced state of putrefaction. 

In all the remaining 27 cases, the so-called “‘ ring 
cervix ’’ relayed in periods varying from 12 to 60 
hours. In 13 of the cases the ewes lambed by them- 
selves. In the remaining 14 the presentation had to 
be corrected. The mortality in the 27 cases was nil, 
though in eight of the cases, where dead lambs were 
present, a three-day intramuscular antibiotic therapy 
Was given. 

Conclusions 

Difficult parturition cases are mostly man made. 

Many, if not all, previous ideas on obstetrics have 
been conclusively shown to be wrong so far as experi- 
ence in this practice is a guide. 

The practice of the ideas propounded here has 
reduced mortality from calving and calving sequelae 
practicaliy to nil. 

According to my experience, so-called ‘‘ ring 
womb ’’ in ewes is non-existent. 

Caesarean section in the bovine or ovine animal is 
very rarely necessary. 

The economic saving to the country’s live-stock 
by adoption of these methods would be, in my view, 
very great indeed. 
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it was decided to attempt a method described by 
srinker (1952) for the dog. 


Treatment 

The animal was anaesthetised with chloroform 
after being cast by Rouf’s method on its right side. 
The mouth and teeth in the anterior portion of the 
mouth were cleaned with an antiseptic solution, and 
two pins were placed in the mandible as shown in 
Fig. 1. The first pin was inserted transversely 
through the body of the mandible, below and behind 
the roots of the incisors, from inside the left lower 
lip unti! it was just felt through the bone on the right 
side. The second pin was inserted at a point about 
3 inches behind the first and driven diagonally for- 
wards to end approximately at the same position as 
that of the other pin. 

Ciamps of the Kirschner type were then erected 
upon the two pins, and a pin of similar size to those 
in the jaw was placed between them close to the gum. 
The protruding ends ‘‘A”’ and ‘‘ B’’ were then 
sawn off against the clamps, leaving the entire splint 
within the mouth. 

The animal was then allowed to regain conscious- 
ness, having been in a state of surgical anaesthesia 
for about 10 minutes. 1,200 mg. pethidine hydro- 
chloride (approx. 3 mg. per kg.) were given as the 
animal showed considerable discomfort by boring 
into the straw of the box with its chin. 3,000,000 
units of procaine penicillin were also given. 

No further treatment was given, but the cow was 
seen three weeks later. The splint was in position 
and there was no evidence of necrosis of the gums. 








Fic. 1] 


(Concluded at foot of col. 1, page 401) 
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The P.D.S.A. Bill 


HE second reading of this Bill was introduced 
"Viato ihe House of Commons on March 2oth by 

Mr. T. L. Iremonger (Ilford, North). Having 
explained to the House that he represented the con- 
stituency in which the headquarters of the P.D.S.A. 
were situated, and that he had gone to considerable 
trouble to investigate the whole subject with which 
the Bill dealt, Mr. Iremonger said that he wanted 
to make it clear that the P.D.S.A. absolutely sup- 
ported the principles of the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act, 
1948, and its whole policy was based upon the 
acceptance of these principles. The society was, how- 
ever, faced with the difficulty of carrying on its work 
adequately during the period between the passing 
of the Act and the time when there were enough 
veterinary surgeons available to staff the P.D.S.A.’s 
dispensaries. There were 81 of these, and Mr. Ire- 
monger said they were open 24 hours a day. 

Ii had been alleged, he continued, that people who 
could afford to pay a fee took advantage of the 
society's charitable services, but by paying a visit 
to the headquarters of the P.D.S.A. he had satisfied 
himself that this was not so. It was his belief that 
the P.D.S.A. catered only for poor people, and he 
hoped the suggestion would not be made ‘‘ that the 
P.D.S.A. is taking the bread out of the mouth of the 
qualified practitioner.”’ 

Elaborating his argument, Mr. Iremonger went on 
to refer to certain technical staff trained by the 
P.D.S.A. and discussed at some length the problems 
raised by their future employment. When the 1948 
Act had been under discussion, he said, the part-time 
employment of veterinary surgeons was dismissed by 
the Ministry of Agriculture as being objectionable. 
The circumstances at the time had been such that 
Section 7 had been introduced into the Veterinary 
Surgeons’ Act, and that Section provided that licences 
should be issued at the Minister’s discretion to workers 
trained by the P.D.S.A., to enable them to help in 
carrying on the society’s work. He said he had in 
his hand the curriculum for the training of licensees, 
and he read some of its details, claiming that these 
showed that licensees were adequately trained to per- 
form their duties. ; 

Mr. Iremonger continued, ‘‘ I am accusing the 
Ministry of having administered this Section (Section 
7 of the Act) with an unreasonableness and an 
obstinacy amounting to cussedness."’ It was for 
this reason, he suggested, that the P.D.S.A. had sub- 
mitted, in Octcber 1950, a memorandum, expressing 
the opinion of its Council that an independent enquiry 
should be established to investigate the subject of the 
employment of veterinary surgeons by animal welfare 
societies, the availability of veterinary surgeons, and 
when, and in what way, Section 7 of the Veterinary 
Surgeons’ Act should become effective. The result 
was the setting up of a Cormmittee under the Chair- 
manship of Mr. A. J. Champion. Having criticised 
the manner in which the Committee was established, 
Mr. Iremonger said, ‘‘ It provided the then Minister 
with a very good way of getting out of granting any 
more licences. My own view is that the Committee 


was mesmerised by the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, and the conclusions it came to were mis- 
taken and grossly unfair to the P.D.S.A.”’ 

The speaker, having claimed again that the 
P.D.S.A. gave a 24-hour service, argued against the 
employment of veterinary surgeons in a part-time 
capacity, and said that in his view it was clear that 
there still was not a sufficient number of veterinary 
surgeons to meet the requirements of the P.D.S.A., 
and therefore licences should be granted to make 
good this alleged deficiency. Only full-time service 
by members of the profession was acceptable to the 
Society. 

At this point Mr. Tom Brown (Ince) interposed 
to point out that from 1948 until 1953 the number 
of veterinary surgeons had increased by more than 
800. Mr. Iremonger replied that, notwithstanding 
such an increase, the size of the profession was not 
sufficient to enable the P.D.S.A. to obtain the full- 
time veterinary services it required. He went on to 
make various slivhting remarks concerning _ the 
R.C.V.S_ and the Minister’s attitude to the problems 
which he (Mr. Iremonger) said existed. 

In conclusion, having referred again to what were 
in his view the shortcomings of the Champion Com- 
mittee’s findings, Mr. Iremonger referred to nine 
members of the P.D.S.A. staff who had been trained 
in the hope of being licensed, and who might now 
be refused. He begged the House to give a second 
reading to the Bill. 


Captain J. A. L. Dunean (South Angus) said in 
moving the rejection of the Bill that it had two main 
purposes: to perpetuate the unqualified treatmert of 
animals and to abolish the discretion given to the 
Minister of Agriculture under the 1948 Act, so that 
if an independent referee appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor told him to give a licence, he could, 
virtually, not refuse. 

Captain Duncan said that the ‘‘ bad days prior tu 
1948 ’’ were gone for ever and it was not public 
policy to allow unqualified people to treat sick animals, 
whether they belonged to the poor or to the rich. 
The House had accepted that the Ministry should 
have power to grant a licence to any person employed 
by any society or institution supported by voluntary 
contributions, but there were diificulties over this, 
particularly with the P.D.S.A., partly because there 
seemed to be a good deal of overlapping by animal 
welfare societies, and partly because the necessity of 
granting licences was now less. He quoted from th« 
Champion Committee’s report: —.. 

‘“ No licence be granted . . . uniess the Minister 
is satisfied that neither the full-time nor the part-tim« 
services of veterinary surgeons are available.” 

and further 

“ The evidence that we have heard convinces m« 
[Mr. Claud Mullins] that there must follow a con- 
siderable reduction in the activities of licensees. This 
being so, there should be no need for the fresh 
licences recommended in paragraphs 75 to 78.”’ 
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Nevertheless, licences were given, and although it 
was stated that 26 would be needed, only 17 were 
requested and granted at that time. 

Subsequently, there were many difficulties. ‘’ The 
matter of licences was always being raised by the 
P.D.S.A.’’ At a meeting held on March 24th, 1954, 
between the Royal College, the B.V.A., and the 
P.D.S.A., under the chairmanship of Sir George 
Dunnett, Mr. Bassett, for the P.D.S.A., had said 
they would not be applying for any further licences 
under Section 7. It seemed to Captain Duncan, 
therefore, that at that time the P.D.S.A._ had 
abandoned the idea of asking for more licences. 
Later, in 1956, when a P.D.S.A. Bill was before a 
Select Committee of the House, Mr. Bridges Webb, 
for the Society, had said, during cross examination 
by learned counsel, ‘‘ It [the Bill] wants to correct 
an injustice to four of our most senior men. . . if 
their names are put on that Register [the Supple- 
mentary Register| then that isan end of our problem.”’ 

Captain Duncan then referred to the figures quoted 
earlier concerning the number of qualified veterinary 
surgeons. He said that at the end of 1949 there were 
4,929 veterinary surgeons on the United Kingdom 
Register, and 5,980 by the end of 1956—an increase 
of 20 per cent. He concluded by saying that the 
present P.D.S.A. Bill threatened to take away the 
discretion of a Minister and leave to an independent 
referee the question of granting licences. That was 
an insu!t to the Minister; it was wrong that there 
should be, for a day longer than necessary, the 
possibility of unqualified people treating animals, and 
perhaps treating them wrongly. 

Mr. Thomas Williams (Don Valley) spoke of 
‘acute differences between the R.C.V.S. and _ the 
P.D.S.A.”’ Even so the R.C.V.S. recognised and 
readily acknowledged that the sudden cessation of 
unqualified practice might temporarily react against 
the activities of the P.D.S.A. It was for this reason 
that the Ministry had provided, in Clause 7, a bridge 
between any such sudden cessation and the imple- 
menting of recommendations by Sir John Chancellor’s 
committee that, in the national interest, in the 
interests of the veterinary profession, and _ for 
humanitarian reasons, veterinary practice by unquali- 
fied persons should be brought to an end. Mr. 
Williams quoted his own speech, made in 1948: — 

‘“‘ As the number of veterinary surgeons increases, 
automatically the number of licences granted will be 
reduced, until finally, of course, the time will come 
when no licences will be granted at all.’’ 

However, he said, the P.D.S.A. never intended 
that there should be an end to the granting of these 
licences. In June 1951, the Champion Committee 
was set up and a compromise proposed, which worked 
for as long as the P.D.S.A. would allow it to work. 
Ministers issued licences wherever they could be 
justified. The P.D.S.A. now came to the House 
with a special Bill to take away the discretion of 
the Minister. ‘‘ That Bill is not only almost biting 
the hand that fed the P.D.S.A. in 1948, it is a piece 
of colossal check on the part of those who produced 
the Bill, almost equal to that of the Hon. Member 
whe spoke for the Second Reading.”’ 
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Sir Thomas Moore (Ayr) asked why the animals 
of poor people should be discriminated against by 
having to receive unqualified treatment, while the pets 
of the well-to-do could be taken to fully qualified veter- 
inary surgeons. He described the P.D.S.A.’s state- 
ment that they could not obtain an adequate number 
of qualified veterinary surgeons as ‘* sheer nonsense.”’ 
The R.S.P.C.A. employed from 300 to 400 full- and 
part-time veterinary surgeons, and had never had 
the slightest difficulty—-because the R.S.P.C.A. paid 
adequate salaries and gave acceptable conditions of 
service, which the P.D.S.A. did not. 

Sir Thomas Moore paid tribute to the ‘* magnificent 
contribution ’’ which the veterinary profession made 
to the care of sick animals in this country—very 
often giving its services voluntarily. He said the 
profession was opposed to this lowering of the 
standards of care of animals, and he himself agreed 
with a veterinary surgeon who had said he would 
bitterly object to animals being ‘‘ mauled about ’’ by 
unqualified and untrained people. The House should 
reject this Bill. 

Mr. Champion said that it had been an honour to 
be chairman of the Committee, which had come to 
bear his name. It had been composed of men of 
great eminence in their professions and in public 
life. He recalled the main conclusion of the Com- 
mittee : — 

‘So long as the licencing of employees of animal 
welfare societies under Section 7 of the Veterinary 
Surgeons’ Act, 1948, continues, the animals of the 
poor will not receive the best diagnosis and _treat- 
ment. It is in the public interest, and in the interests 
of the animal, that the objective of the Act—to bring 
to an end the practice of veterinary surgery by 
unregistered persons—should be achieved as soon as 
practicable.’’ 

That conclusion, Mr. Champion said, was based 
mainly upon a report made at the Commitice’s request 
by the then Chief Veterinary Officer of the Ministry, 
Sir Thomas Dalling. In summary, it said: ‘‘ The 
tuition given [by the P.D.S.A.] while suitable and 
adequate for certain limited purposes falls far short 
of that given to a veterinary student . . . a person 
who is not a fully-trained professional man is liable 
to make mistakes in, diagnosis which, with more 
thorough training and greater knowledge, would be 
avoided. An incorrect diagnosis may involve unneces- 
sary suffering to the animal or its premature destruc- 
tion as incurable.” 

Mr. Champion said his Committee had accepted 
Sir Thomas Dalling’s report which was that of “a 
very eminent man in the profession...not...at that 
time, beholden to his profession for advancement 
or anything else.’’ The Champion Committee had 
not proposed to bring the activities of the P.D.S.A. 
to anend. Even in 1952, however, it had been their 
view that, provided proper use had been made of 
available veterinary personnel, ‘‘ the problem was 
capable of immediate solution.”’ Mr. Champion weut 
on: — 

It has to be remembered that the Committee 
had before it the evidence submitted by the 
R.S.P.C.A., and here I have to support the point of 
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view of the hon. Member for Ayr [Sir T. Moore}. 
The R.S.P.C.A. has consistently refrained from 
lowering its standards of treatment. It has said 
throughout that the diagnosis of animal sickness 
should be in the hands of qualified surgeons, and it 
has stuck to that principle. Indeed, it told us that 
it had obtained the full number of veterinary surgeons 
necessary for certain of its clinics in London and 
many in the provinces, and that it had no difficulty 
at all in obtaining the part-time services of veterinary 
surgeons for the rest of its services. At that time, 
going back to 1951-2, it had no less than 500 veterin- 
ary surgeons giving part-time service in the various 
R.S.P.C.A. schemes, which, in my opinion, rather 
tends to destroy the point made that it is impossible 
to obtain veterinary surgeons for this job. 

Since the presentation of our Report in 1952, there 
have been added to the list of veterinary surgeons in 
this country no less than 650 qualified persons. Even 
if we were wrong in 1952, the addition of this further 
650 must have destroyed any argument there can 
be that there was not or is not available a sufficient 
number of veterinary surgeons to do the job. 

I do not wish to say anything against the P.D.S.A. 
I recognise that it is doing a useful job, and I should 
be the last person to try to destroy the work it is 
doing. But if the R.S.P.C.A. can give to the animals 
which are brought to it qualified and proper treat- 
ment, it should be possible, provided the P.D.S.A. 
were really willing, for it also to give qualified treat- 
ment to the animals of the poor brought to it. 

Mr. Dodds (Erith and Crayford): I should like to 
follow my hon Friend’s argument. Would he say 
why the people who now go in great numbers to the 
P.D.S.A. do not go to the R.S.P.C.A. where there 
are qualified persons? Is he saying that the P.D.S.A. 
does not do enough good work? 

Mr. Champion: I am not saying anything against 
the work of the P.D.S.A., except that it does it by 
unqualified people. It should do it by empleying 
qualified surgeons. 

Mr. Dodds: Would my hon. Friend deal with the 
question I put? If the R.S.P.C.A. does it by 
qualified veterinary surgeons, why then does le think 
people still go to the P.D.S.A. ? 

Sir T. Moore: Might I answer that? It is simply 
because the people who take their animals to the 
P.D.S.A. do not know that they are being Icoked 
after by unqualified people. 

Mr. Champion: That is the answer, and I am 
obliged to the hon. Gentleman for helping mc out 
in this connexion. 

In conclusion Mr. Champion strongly opposed the 
suggested trespass on the Minister’s powers as sug- 
gested by the Bill, and as strongly urged the Honse 
to declare its approval of the principle that all anima!s 
should get ‘‘ the best possible treatment by those 
qualified by education and training to give it.”’ 


Mr. Dodds, supporting the Bill, said that the 
P.D.S.A. had advertised regularly since 1954 in THE 
VETERINARY REeEcorD, but had only been able to 
obtain the services of five veterinary surgeons. This 
was during a period when the Society’s total loss of 
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staff was 25. If this situation continued, many 
branches of the P.D.S.A. would have to close. He 
went on:— 

“IT have been told that the R.S.P.C.A. has been 
able to obtain qualified people. That is an important 
point. It has been suggested that the R.S.P.C.A. 
will in some cases take part-time people although it 
really wants full-time staff. I am puzzled to know 
why the P.D.S.A. cannot do similarly. It has 
been said that the P.D.S.A. maintains a 24-hour 
service and consequently requires a full-time staff. 
I should like this matter to be thrashed out in Com- 
mittee because I cannot understand why the P.D.S.A. 
must have full-time staff. In asking the House to 
give the Bill a Secorid Reading I give an assurance 
that if these questions are not answered satisfactorily 
I shall not support the Bill in its further stages.”’ 

He believed, however, that the Bill ought to be 
allowed to go to Committee so that many points 
could be thrashed out. 


Dr. Stross (Stoke-on-Trent Central) considered the 
P.D.S.A. to be mistaken on one crucial point—their 
absolute refusal to employ qualified staff part-time. 
It had been said that part-time employment would 
destroy the character and purpose of the society, but 
the R.S.P.C.A. had no such feelings. He suggested 
that the P.D.S.A. might be opposed to certain modern 
methods of treating animals, and begged the society 
to think again, for this might be the reason why it 
did not want veterinary surgeons. He said there 
was “‘ a great deal of room ”’ for the P.D.S.A.; there 
was room for everyone who wanted to help the sick, 
but if an organisation brought prejudice into the field 
because of certain preconceived ideas, it must not 
think that it could tell the House its business, insult 
Ministers by implication, and then expect support. 


Mr. J. B. Godber (Joint Parliamentary Secretar) 
to the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food), 
expressing the Government’s opposition to the Bill, 
regretted the note upon which the discussion had been 
started by Mr. Iremonger. The P.D.S.A. had done 
a great deal of good and continued to do so; but he 
wished to examine the Bill on its merits. He re- 
called the basic principles of the Champion Report, 
as quoted by that Committee’s chairman, and added 
another of its findings : — 

“We see no reason why animals of the poor should 
be deprived of professional assistance available to 
others merely to avoid some slight inconvenience to 
their owners or because a veterinary surgeon does 
not happen to be at a dispensary when the owner 
calls.”’ 

Mr. Godber went on: I think it important to re- 
member in relation to this Bill that it was in recog- 
nition of the value of the work done by the P.D.S.A., 
and the difficulty in which it was placed by the pro- 
hibition of unregistered practice, that special arrange 
ments were made in Section 7 of the 1948 Act; foi 
this was the only animal welfare society which it was 
expected would require a considerable number of these 
licences. Six were allotted to another society, but 
apart from that number the great bulk of the licences 
over So, were given to the P.D.S.A., which is thi 
body primarily concerned. 
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Several hon. Members have spoken about Section 
7 of the 1948 Act, and I do not wish to pursue 
the matter further, except to emphasise that it 
has always been accepted that it was intended 
to be a temporary provision. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Don Valley made that clear in the quotation 
which he gave from his Second Reading speech. 

The object of this Bill is to alter the policy regard- 
ing the issue of licences which was adopted by the 
Government on the advice of the Champion Com- 
mittee. I must inform hon. Members that the Govern- 
ment object to this Bill on two grounds. First, the 
effect of Clause 3 (2) would be to take away from the 
Minister discretion regarding the issue of licences. 
That has been criticised by several hon. Members, 
and | think that they were right to do so. 

In my view, it is wrong that such discretion should 
be taken from the Minister. We feel that the pro- 
hibition of the practice of veterinary surgery by un- 
registered persons was an important act of policy, and 
any power to grant partial exemption by way of 
licence under Section 7 of the 1948 Act must remain 
vested in a Minister of the Crown who is answerable 
to this House. It would be undesirable that one 
organisation—for that is what it amounts to—just 
because it is dissatisfied with the way in which a 
public Act is administered, should be able by means 
of a Private Bill to take power out of the hands of 
the Minister and out of the control of Parliament. I 
wish to emphasise that because I consider it very 
important. 

Clause 3 (5) of this Bill provides that licences should 
be granted unless the P.D.S.A. is able to obtain the 
full-time services of an adequate number of veter- 
inary surgeons. That is the crux of the dispute, and 
it was made clear in the speech of my hon. Friend 





Fracture of the Symphysis of the Mandible in a Cow. 
—Concluded. 

There was a slight pyogenic infection of the gum in 
the midline but this did not seem to extend to the 
bone. The cow was seep on two other occasions; 
the gum had healed, and it was decided to leave 
the splint in position rather than to risk disturbing 
the rigidity of the jaw. The cow was then in good 
condition and was rearing several calves. 

May 5th, 1955. The cow died suddenly about 10 
days after being turned out on to a lush pasture. 
An autopsy was not carried out, and the jaw was 
seen only after passing through the knacker’s yard. 


Results i 

The technique described seemed to be a satisfactory 
method of treating this fracture, and in the light of 
this experience it is suggested that the splints should 
be removed after three to four weeks, as recommended 
generally for immobilisation techniques. 

Acknowledgment.—I would like to record my 
thanks to Mr. Clement Fennell, M.R.C.v.S., my prin- 
cipal at the time, for permission to record this case. 


Reference 
Brinker, W. (1952). “ Canine Surgery.” Edited by Lacroix, 
J. V., & Hoskins, H. P. Third edition. Page 599. 
American Veterinary Publications Inc., Evanston, 
Illinois. 
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“ 
the Member for Ilford, North, who spoke at consider- 
able length on the subject of part-time veterinary 
surgeons. The view of the Champion Committee was 
that by the end of 1953 there would be sufficient 
veterinary surgeons available to meet the needs of 
animal welfare societies, if they made use of the part- 
time services of veterinary surgeons where possible; 
it hinged on that. The Committee examined the 
difficulties that this might cause to the P.D.S.A. and 
came to the conclusion that they were not insurmount- 
able. The Committee recommended that no further 
licences should be issued after the end of 1953 unless 
the Minister was satisfied that neither the full-time nor 
part-time services of veterinary surgeons were avail- 
able. The Government of the day accepted this re- 
commendation, and we are therefore concerned here 
not purely with a matter of full-time employment, but 
with part-time employment as well. 

Having heard the arguments put forward this even 
ing, I remain convinced that the Committee was 
right in the view it took that the P.D.S.A. should 
make use of part-time service. In any case, what 
is the alternative? The evidence of the P.D.S.A. 
to the Champion Committee showed that there were 
some 167 employees of the society engaged in treat- 
ing animals, of whom only three were veterinary 
surgeons. If, therefore, it is the aim of the P.D.S.A. 
to employ no one but veterinary surgeons in its full- 
time employment on treating animals, it means that 
the society must be aiming at a total strength of 
well over 150 full-time veterinary surgeons. 

I suggest to the House that, quite frankly, this is 
wholly unrealistic. If anything like a reasonable 
salary is provided for this number of professional 
men, the cost would be very great indeed. In fact, 
I believe it has recruited scarcely anyone since 1952, 
although the total number of veterinary surgeons on 
the roll has risen in the time since the publication of 
the Champion Report, by some 7oo. That is the 
measure of the P.D.S.A.’s failure to implement the 
policy which it has set itseif, and, if in fact it has 
been unable to do this, it is quite clear that it must 
try to readjust its policy to present conditions. 

I do not deny, nor does my right hon. Friend, 
that there is not an amplitude of veterinary surgeons 
at the present time, but there has been an increase of 
1,000 over the last few years. It is extraordinary, 
if the P.D.S.A. is determined to have full-time veter- 
inary surgeons, that it has not been able to recruit 
them. If it is wedded to the full-time system, it 
must be able to offer sufficiently attractive terms of 
service to get them. If it cannot, then the only prac- 
tical thing is for it to go on to the part-time basis, 
which is the system that other organisations find per- 
fectly suitable and which would give satisfactory 
results for the animals of the poor people; that is what 
matters. 

We want to see this work go on, and we are con- 
vinced, in spite of all that the P.D.S.A. has said, 
that if it will only try the system of part-time veter- 
inary surgeons, that is the right way. [he Ministry 
will help all it can. The Bill is not the answer and 
| ask the House, without any question whatever, to 
reject it. 

As published in THe VervTrerRinAry RECORD last 
week, the Bill was rejected without a division. 
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News and Comment 


NEW FELLOWS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 

His colleagues at the Royal Veterinary College, 
and his many friends and admirers elsewhere in the 
profession will have read, with the greatest pleasure, 
that the Royal Society has just honoured Professor 
E. C. Amoroso by electing him a Fellow, and so 
setting the seal upon a career of notable distinction. 

Dr. E. C. Amoroso, B.SC., M.B., B.CH., B.A.O., has 
been Professor of Physiology at the Royal Veterinary 
College, in the University of London, since 1947. 
He graduated in medicine at University College, 
Dublin, and studied at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institut 
fur Zellforschung, Berlin, at the University of Frei- 
burg, and at University College, London. In 1929 
he was awarded the McArdle Medal in Surgery and a 
travelling Fellowship in science at the National 
University of Ireland. Six years later he was 
appointed to the staff of the Royal Veterinary Col 
lege. In 1954 he visited the U.S.A. at the invitation 
of the Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation and the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, on an extensive lecture 
tour. He was appointed visiting Professor of Anatomy 
at Washington University, St. Louis, and delivered 
the 1953-4 Goldwin Smith Lectures at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca. In 1956, at the invitation of the 
Free University of Berlin, he was the guest professor 
in the Veterinary Faculty. 

Professor Amoroso’s work since 1935 has covered 
aspects of foetal circulation and the early development 
of the mammalian egg, but during the last 10 years 
his main interests have been in the structure and 
function of the placenta and in the physiology of 
reproduction. 

He is the treasurer of the Society for Endocrinology. 
He is the author of the chapter on the placenta in 
the third edition of Marshall’s Physiology of Repro- 
duction (1952), and of papers in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society and in various other scientific 
journals. 

Another newly elected Fellow having ties with our 
profession is Dr. C. L. Oakley, M.D., B.sC., who was 
Experimental Pathologist at the Wellcome Research 
Laboratories, Beckenham, Kent, from 1934 to 1947. 

Pr. Oakley was born in London in 1907, and was 
educated at St. Mary’s Road School, Portsmouth; 
Westminster City School; Chelsea Polytechnic, and 
University College Hospital, graduating M.R.C.V.S., 
L.R.C.P., M.B., B.S., in 1930. He also obtained 
an honours degree in Zoology in 1930. 

He was a Demonstrator in Zoology at Chelsea 
Polytechnic from 1926 to 1931, and Graham Scholar 
in Pathology at University College Hospital Medical 
Scheol, under Professor A. E. Boycott, from 1930 to 
1933. He was awarded his M.D. (London) in 1933, 
and was appointed Experimental Pathologist at the 
Wellcome Research Laboratories the following year. 
He remained there until 1947, when he was appointed 
Robertson Professor of Pathology at Leeds University 
and Head of the Immunology and Experimental 
Pathology Department. He was made a Fellow of 
University College, London, in 1950. 

He is Assistant Editor of the Journal of Pathological 
Bacteriology. 


THE CENTRAL VETERINARY SOCIETY 


Those readers who can find the time should b: 
well repaid by attending the all-day meeting of th: 
Central on Thursday at the Royal Veterinary Colleg: 
Full details appear in our Notices column this week, 
and an examination of the programme suggests that 
the symposium, ‘‘ Non-parasitic Skin Diseases,’’ 
should be of great interest. A number of distinguishec 
authors are contributing to it, and the symposium is 
to be followed by a discussion. Non-members of 
the Central will be welcome as visitors. 


NEW ANTI-TRYPANOSOMIASIS DRUGS 

Two new drugs against trypanosomiasis in cattle 
are being used in experiments by the North Regional 
Veterinary Department of Nigeria. The experiments 
are being carried out at the request of the veterinary 
directors of all African countries, who recently 
attended a conference in London to discuss the 
incidence of cattle disease. 

One of the new drugs was developed by the West 
African Institute of Trypanosomiasis Research, and 
the other by a United Kingdom commercial drug 
company. They are to be tested against quinapyra- 
mine, the drug now commonly used in Northern 
Nigeria to control the disease. 


RESEARCH INTO PIG HOUSING 


A suggestion, that a research centre should be set 
up in this country, so that the best types of material 
for pig-house construction could be discovered, was 
made by Dr. D. W. B. Sainsbury when he spoke at 
the Letchworth Annual Bacon and Pork Carcase 
Competition on March 21st. Dr. Sainsbury was 
addressing an audience of between 500 and 600 pig 
breeders from the eastern counties. 

He said that the lack of knowledge over materials 
used by farmers in this country was serious. He 
considered it would be ideal if the Government were 
to set aside a sum of money for the erection of a 
research centre where tests could be carried out to 
determine which materials were best for pig-houses. 
‘‘In the long run, this would save a great waste 
of money, for farmers are wasting a lot by using 
materials which, they later discover, are no good for 
the job,’’ he said. 

Discussing the design of pig-houses, Dr. Sainsbury 
said he would like to see a house designed that would 
enable young pigs to be reared in the open instead 
of indoors. He believed it would help to counteract 
diseases, particularly respiratory, which tended to 
develop when piglets were housed together indoors. 


CARLSBERG-WELLCOME TRAVELLING 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


The Directors of the Carlsberg Foundation, in 
Copenhagen, and the Wellcome Trustees, in London, 
have decided to institute a system of Carlsberg- 
Wellcome Travelling Research Fellowships, with the 
object of encouraging friendly co-operation, on an 
exchange basis, between Danish and British research 
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workers in any branch of the natural sciences which 
has a bearing upon human and animal medicine. One 
Fellowship annually will be awarded to a candidate 
from the United Kingdom for a year’s work in 
Denmark, and one annually to a Danish candidate 
for a year’s work in the United Kingdom. The 
stipend may range from {800 to £1,200 per annum 
(or the equivalent sums in Danish kroner) for whole- 
time research. Travelling and some _ incidental 
expenses will be provided in addition. It is intended 
that the first appointments shall be made in respect 
of the academic year beginning in September, 1957. 

Enquiries from candidates in the United Kingdom 
should be addressed to the Scientific Secretary of the 
Wellcome Trust, 52, Queen Anne Street, London, 
W.1, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
There is no form of application, but candidates should 
submit a full curriculum vitae, together with details 
of their research proposals and a supporting letter 
from a senior scientist who is familiar with their work. 
Completed applications must be submitted before 
April 30th, 1957. 


PREVENTING TWIN LAMB DISEASE 


‘‘ A hard road, a good sheep dog, and a supply of 
cats soaked in cod liver oil and sprinkled with 
molasses is all that is needed to prevent twin lamb 
disease,"’ said Mr. James Baker, nutrition ‘expert, 
at a recent meeting of the Wells National Farmers’ 
Union. ‘‘ The object of the exercise is to prevent 
in-lamb ewes from settling into that state of boredom 
and ennui which is only one step from twin lamb 
disease and only two steps from ovine eternity! It 
must also prevent constipation, which is a feature 
of the condition. If you get the sheep on a hard road 
they will all dung—that’s a physiological pheno- 
menon. Secondly, the dog, which should be a quiet 
one, will wake them up and keep them alert and on 
their toes. Finally a mixture of crushed oats, 
molasses, and cod liver oil is highly appetising and 
will stimulate the ewes’ interest in eating. Both 
molasses and cod liver oil help to prevent constipa- 
tion.’ —Agriculture. 


MILK PRESERVED BY ULTRASONIC WAVES 


It has been announced that a method of preparing 
frozen milk so that it can be stored for periods of up 
to a year without deterioration, has been developed 
by the National Institute for Research in Dairying, 
with financial aid from the National Research 
Development Corporation. 

Pasteurised milk is treated with ultrasonic waves, 
poured into bags, and quickly frozen. The value of 
this new process in making milk available in remote 
areas, during long sea voyages, and in storing it at 
times of over production needs no emphasis. 


UNIVERSITY NEWS 
Edinburgh 
The undermentioned candidates have passed in the 
subject of Veterinary Preventive and State Medicine 
of the Final Professional Examination (Part II) for 
the degree of Bachelor of Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery (B.V.M. & S.):— 
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Bradley, Anthony T.; Bradley, John E.; Clayton, 
Nigel A.; Crawford, Samuel B.; Dawson, John R. B.; 
Ingham. Brian; Jury, Olwen; Kingston, John B.; 
McCabe, David W. M.; McCaskill, Hugh; McLean, 
Alexander M.; ; McMartin, Duncan A.; Macnab, Peter 
J.; Mason, Eileen C.; Maxwell, Michael D.; Morrow, 
William T.; Rees, David E.; Ricketts, John D. : Watt, 
Robert D., and Wood, David J. M. 


The undermentioned candidates have passed in the 
subject of Veterinary Obstetrics of the Final Profes- 
sional Examination (Part II) for the degree of 
Bachelor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 
(B.V.M. & S.):— 

Bradley, Anthony T.; Bradley, John E.; Brown, 
Kenneth; Clayton, Nigel A.; Crawford, Samuel B.; 
Dawson, John R. B.; Ingham, Brian; Jury, Olwen; 
McCaskill, Hugh; McLean, Alexander M.; McMartin, 
Duncan A.; Mair, John H.; Mason, Eilecn C.; Max- 
well, Michael D.; Morrow, William T.; Rees, David 
E.; Ricketts, John D.; Watt, Robert D., and Wood, 
David J. M. 


The undernoted candidates have passed the Part I 
Examination for the Diploma in Tropical Veterinary 
Medicine (D.T.V.M. Univ. Edin.) :— 


Chandra, Brij, M.R.c.v.s.; Chatterjee, Deba Brata, 
G.V.SC. (BENGAL VET. COLL.); Gibbs, Jchn Russell, 
M.R.C.V.S.; Herbert, William John, M.R.C.V.S.; 
Hyslop, Noel St George, B.V.SC. (LIVERPOOL), 
M.R.C.V.S.; Imbadi, Salah Eldin, DIp.v.sc. (KHAR- 
TouM); Jawara, David Kwesi, M.R.C.v.s.; Jegana- 
than, Ponambalam, B.v.sc. (SYDNEY); Parker, 
William George Campbell, B.v.M.s. (GLASGOW), 
M.R.C.V.S.; Ray, Dipak Kumur, B.V.SC. (BRISTOL), 


M.sc. (CALCUTTA); Ross, James Peter Junor, 
M.R.C.V.S.; Symons, Geoffrey Brian, M.R.C.V.S.; 
Townsend, Gordon Harold, M.R.c.v.s.; Turton, John 


Duxbury, B.SC., M.R.C.V.S.; Willder, Arthur Gordon, 
M.R.C.V.S., and Yeoman, Guy Henry, M.R.C.V.S 


Liverpool 

DEGREE OF B.V.SC. THIRD EXAMINATION, MARCH, 1957 

Part II. Veterinary Pathology (including Micro- 
biology and Parasitology) 

Alderson, Mey A:; Barr, D. A.; Batt, R. A. L.; 
Beadle, G. G.; Bryan, N. M.; Davies, A.; Death, 
mm We Jes Ducker, M. C.; Edwards, J.; Francis, 
os Gud Haywood, R. H.; Hothersall, Maureen; 
Ingman, N. R.; Janes, P. D.; Lloyd, Anne S.; 
Lloyd, R.; Llywelyn, G.; Macarthur, G. J.; Mears, 
Hazel; Pearson, P. D.; Penhale, W. J.; Perry, 
K. T. E.; Procter, G. M.; Robson, ‘ye; Sulley, M. J., 
and W aterworth, J. 


Part III. Animal Husbandry (including Genetics) 

Alderson, Valerie, A.; Batt, R. A. L.; Beadle, 
G. G.; Bryan, N. M.; Davies, A.; Death, R. W. ) 
Ducker, M. C.; Edwards, j Francis, P. G.; Hay- 
wood, R_ H.; Hothersall, Maureen; Ingman, N. R.; 
Janes, P. D.; Lloyd, Anne S.; Lloyd, R.; Macarthur, 
ae &- McFarland, A. G.; Mears, Hazel; Pearson, 
P. D.; Penhale, W. J.; Perry, K. T. E.; Procter, 
G. M.; Robson, J.; Sulley, M. J., and Waterworth, J. 


a 
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London 

A course of two special university lectures in vet- 
erinary science, under the title, ‘‘ Some Aspects of 
Mammalian Gastroenterology,’’ will be given by 
Professor R. A. Gregory, M.SC., PH.D., M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P., Professor of Physiology in the University 
of Liverpool, at the Royal Veterinary College, at 
4 p.m. on May 7th and 14th, 1957. 


At the first lecture the chair will be taken by 
Professor Sir Charles Lovatt Evans, D.SC., LL.D., 
M.R.C.S., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Emeritus Professor of 
Physiology in the University of London. The lectures 
are addressed to students of the University and to 
others interested in the subject. Admission will be 
free, without ticket. 


THE COLONIAL VETERINARY SERVICE 


Mr. W. M. Fitzsimmons, Veterinary Officer, 
Swaziland, has been transferred as Veterinary 
Research Officer, Nyasaland. 

Mr. D. L. Stewart, has been appointed Veterinary 
Officer, Uganda, and Mr. A. Zatwarnicki, D.v.M. 
(ZURICH), Veterinary Officer, Eastern Nigeria. 


PERSONAL 
Birth 
Tuckett.—On March 2oth, 1957, to Betty (neé 
Good), wife of Paul Tuckett, M.R.c.v.s., of 18, King 
Edward Avenue, Aylesbury, a son, Neil Pablo. 


Mr. J. N. Ritchie, c.B., the Chief Veterinary Officer, 
has been elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. 

Major W. N. Scott has been appointed Deputy 
Director of the East African Trypanosomiasis 
Organisatiou, al Sukulu, near Tororo, on the border 
between Uganda and Kenya. He is Assistant Director 
of Veterinary Services, Uganda, and has been largely 
responsible for trials in which drugs have been used 
to enable cattle to thrive in areas where they would 
otherwise have died because of disease spread by 
tsetse flies. 


R.C.V.S, OBITUARY 

We record with regret the deaths of the following 
members of the profession : — 7 

Bevan, Llewellyn E. W., 22, Camp Road, Pine- 
lands, Cape Town, South Africa. Graduated London, 
July 12th, 1904. Died March 17th, 1957. 

BLANCHARD, William David, Wynfield, Ryelands 
Road, Leominster, Herefordshire. Graduated Edin- 
burgh, May 21st, 1894. Died March 18th, 1957, aged 
84 years. 


COMING EVENTS 
April 

3rd (Wed.). Meeting of the Southern Counties Vet- 
erinary Society at the Grand Hotel, Bournemouth, 
7.30 p.m. 
General Meeting of the Midland Counties Veterin- 
ary Association at the Green Dragon Hotel, Here- 
ford, 2.30 p.m. 
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4th (Thurs.). Annual General Meeting and Dinner 
of the Lakeland Veterinary Association at the 
Rainbow Hotel, Kendal, 6 p.m. 
All-day Meeting of the Central Veterinary Society 
at the Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, 
N.W.1, 10.30 a.m. 
Spring Meeting of the North of Scotland Division 
in the Marcliffe Hotel, Aberdeen, 2.30 p.m. 

5th (Fri.). Ordinary General Meeting of the Society 
for the Study of Animal Breeding at the Royal 
Veterinary College, Camden Town, N.W.1, 11.30 
a.m. 

6th (Sat.). Annual Dinner of the B.R.X. Club at the 
Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, N.W.1, 
6 p.m. 

oth (Tues.). 19th Ordinary General Meeting of the 
A.V.T. & R.W.s. in the Lecture Theatre No. 1, 
Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, N.W.1, 
II.30 a.m. 

toth (Wed.). Ordinary Meeting of the Ayrshire Vet- 
erinary Association in the Station Hotel, Ayr, 2.30 
p-m. 

17th (Wed.). Meeting of the Section of Comparative 
Medicine, Royal Society of Medicine, at the 
Society’s House, 5 p.m. 


2oth (Sat.). Annual Dinner of the R.V.C. ’52 Club 
at Ye Miller of Mansfield, Goring. 
Meeting of the Scottish Group of the Nutrition 
Society in Aberdeen for a Symposium on Clean 
Food. 

27th (Sat.). Annual General Meeting of the Associa- 
tion of State Veterinary Officers in the auditorium 
of the Wellcome Research Institution, 183-193, 
Euston Road, London, N.W.1, 4 p.m. The Annual 
Dinner will be held at the Café Royal, 6.30 p.m. 


May 

2nd (Thurs.). Annual General Meeting of the Society 
of Practising Veterinary Surgeons at the Grand 
Hotel, Birmingham, 2.30 p.m. 

8th (Wed.). UFAW Symposium on ‘‘ Human [ech- 
nique in the Laboratory ’’ in the Harkness Hall, 
Birkbeck College, Malet Street, London, W.C.1, 
9.45 a.m. 

17th (Fri.). Meeting of the R.A.V.C. Division at 
the National Institute for Research in Dairying, 
Shinfield, Reading, 11 a.m. 

24th (Fri.). 165th Annual Ball of the Royal Vet- 
erinary College Students’ Union Society at the 
Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, N.W.1, 


9 p.m. 


BRITISH VETERINARY ASSOCIATION 
QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN EDINBURGH 
Wednesday, April 10th—Royal (Dick) School of Vet- 

erinary Studies 

10.15 a.m. Small-Animals Committee. 

2.15 p.m. Home Appointments Committee. 
4.00 p.m. Farm Live-stock Committee. 
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Thursday, April 11th—Royal (Dick) School of Vet- 
erinary Studies 
10.00 a.m. Veterinary State Medicine Committee. 
11.30 p.m. Parliamentary and Public Relations 
Committee. 


2.15 p.m. General Purposes and Finance Com- 
mittee. 


Friday, April 12th—Royal (Dick) School of Vet- 
erinary Studies 
10.15 a.m. Council Meeting. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 

The area described in the schedule below is declared to 
be an Infected Area for the purpose of preven.ing the 
spread of foot-and-mouth disease :— 
JIN THE COUNTY OF KENT 

The Boroughs of Deal, Dover, Folkestone, and Hythe. 

In the Petty Sessional Division of Wingham and Sand- 
wich: The parishes of Goodnestone, Eastry, Adisham, Ayle- 
sham, Nonington, Northbourne, Sholden, Kingston, 
Womenswold, Eythorne, Tilmanstone, Barham, Siberts- 
wold, Sutton, Ripple, Denton, Coldred, West Langdon, 
Ringwould, Wootton, Lydden, Temple Ewell, Whitfield, 
East Langdon, St. Margaret's at Clilte, Swingfield, Alkham, 
River, Guston, Capel le Ferne and Hougham Without. 

In the Petty Sessional Division of Hythe and Romney 
Marvsh: The parishes of Elham, Acrise, Lyminge, Paddles- 
worth, Postling, Newington, Hawkinge and Salcwood. 


The area described below shall cease to be an Infected 
\rea for the purpose of preventing the spread of foot-and- 
nouth disease on April 5th, 1957:— 

So much of the City and County Borough of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne and of the County Borough of Gateshead as 
lies to the eas: of the main road (A.1) running from Mor- 
peth to Durham excluding the said road. 

The County Boroughs of South Shields, Sunderland and 
Tynemouth. 


IN THE CounTY oF DURHAM 

The Borough of Jarrow. 

The Petty Sessional Division of Jarrow. 

In the Petty Sessional Division of Chester le Street: The 
parish of Washington. 


In the Petty Sessional Division of Houghton le Spring 
and Seaham: The parishes of Ford and Ojferton. 


IN tHE County oF NORTHUMBERLAND 

The Boroughs of Wallsend and Whitley Bay. 

In the Petty Sessional Division of East Castle Ward: So 
much of the parish of Seaton Valley as lies to the south 
of the road running from Seaton via Seghill to Dudley 
excluding the said road. 


In the Petty Sessional Division of West Castle Ward: 
So much of the parish of Longbenton as lies to the south 
and east of the road running from Shankhouse to South 
Gosforth excluding the said road. 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE INFECTED PREMISES 


The list given below indicates, first the county in which 
are situated the premises on which disease has been con- 
firmed, followed by the postal address and date of outbrer k. 


Anthrax 


Ayr. Knockroom Farm, Crosshill, Maybole (Mar. 19). 


Ches. Windy Arbour Farm, Alvaston, Nantwich (Mar. 
18). 
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Devon. Heathfield Farm, Honiton (Mar. 18). 

Hereford. Cheyney Court, Bishops Frome, Worcester 
(Mar. 21); Millend Farm, Castle Frome, Ledbury (Mar. 22). 

Lincs. Ling Hall Farm, New York (Mar. 15); Black 
House Farm, Frithville, Boston (Mar. 16). 

Norfolk. Cherry House, Alpington, Norwich (Mar. 19); 
Birds Sheds, Snettisham Road, Shernbourne (Mar. 18). 

Northants. Rectory Farm, Rushden (Mar. 15); The 
Limes, Huntingdon Road, Thrapston Kettering; White 
Lodge Farm, Walgrave (Mar. 23). 

Yorks. Capon Hall Farm, Malham Moor, Langecliffe, 
Settle (Mar. 16); Laund House Farm, Moor Monkton (Mar. 
18) 


Fowl Pest 

Lancs. Fold Farm, Pope Lane and the Old Post Office, 
Whitestake, Preston (Mar. 18); Springfield, Drumacre Lane, 
Long.on; Seaview Farm, Georges Lane, Banks, Southport 
(Mar. 19); Rustic Villa, Boundary Lane, Hesketh Bank; 
Lynwood, Pine Avenue, Hoole (Mar. 20); Hall Cross Farm, 
Freckleton; Ribblesdale Farm, Hoole (Mar. 21); Ravens- 
croft, Liverpool Road, Much Hoole, Preston (Mar. 22). 

Sujfolk. Wimble House Farm, Cotton, Stowmarket (Mar. 
23)- 

Yorks. 12 and 13 Allotments, Stansfield Row, off Kirk- 
stall Road, Leeds, 4 (Mar. 23). 


Swine Fever 


Berks. Butlers Farm, Dedworth, Windsor (Mar. 18); 
The Kitchen Garden, Grove School, Emmer Green, Reading 
(Mar. 21). 

Bucks. Westfield Farm, Great Brickhill, Bletchley 
(Mar. 21). 

Essex. Hales Farm, Little Canfield, Dunmow (Mar. 18). 


Hants. Pies Farm, Farringdon, Alton (Mar. 18); General 
Hospital Farm, Tremona Road, Southampton (Mar. 20). 


Kent. Chestnut Bungalow, Charing, Ashford (Mar. 22). 

Leics. Top Farm, Rempstone, Loughborough (Mar. 19). 

Nerfolk. 24, Ber Street, Norwich (Mar. 22). 

Somerset. Ryelands Farm, Wellington (Mar. 20); 
Havyatt Farm, Langford, Bristol (Mar. 22). 

Warwicks. Scodand Farm, Frankley, Northfield, 
Biriningham, 31 (Mar. 22). 

Wilts. Fisherton Farm, Allotments, Salisbury (Mar. 20). 

Yorks. Sandbeck Lodge Farm, Maltby, Rotherham; 11 
and 12, Church Terrace, Illingworth, Halifax (Mar. 19); 
Kenby and Elm Farms, Owstwick, Hull; Garden Cottage 
Piggeries, Eshton, Gargrave (Mar. 22). 





CORRESPONDENCE 


The wews expressed in letters addressed ta the Editor represent the 
personal opinions of the writer only and their publication does not imply 
endorsement by the B.V.A. 





Displacement of the Bovine Abomasum 


Sir,—Messrs. Wood and Allison have obviously 
taken our recent observations on displacement of the 
bevine abomasum very much to heart. Our contribu- 
tion was chiefly intended to guide colleagues who 
might be unacquainted with this condition. 


However, we note that these writers now recom- 
mend laparotomy slightly lower in the flank. Recent 
experience has proved to us that the lower Jeft flank 
approach is also desirable in bovine caesarean section. 
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We maintain that borborygmal sounds in the left 
flank, in our cases, were diagnostic. We agree that 
distension of the abomasum retards ruminal motility, 
but it is unlikely that complete stasis will result for 
a prolonged period. It is also unlikely that the rumen 
will be pushed far enough from the left sublumbar 
fossa to prevent its examination by palpation. By 
careful auscultation of the left flank over a wide area, 
we had little difficulty in identifying intermittent 
borborygmal sounds to a background of ruminal 
churning sounds. Such a correlation would not be 
expected in the other conditions cited by the writer. 

We suggest that it would be advantageous to com- 
pare auscultation of a suspected displacement with 
that of normal animals in adjoining stalls. 

Yours faithfully, 
ERIC I. WILLIAMS. 
Trevaughan, 
St. Clears, 
Carmarthen. 
W. H. LLOYD. 
22, Picton Place, 
Carmarthen. 


March 25th, 1957. 


Schoolboy Howler 

Sir,—I am sure that the following ‘‘ schoolboy 
howler ’’ will amuse my colleagues as much as it did 
my wife and myself. 

My son aged five, is attending his first term at a 
local preparatory school. One day recently he 
returned home for lunch with the urgent request, 
‘“ Hurry up with my lunch, Mummy, I have to go 
back to school early as we are having inseminations 
this afternoon.”’ 

Yours faithfully, 
P. H. HOBBS. 
I.amorna House, 
Tuckingmill, 
Camborne, 
Cornwall. 


March 11th, 1957. 


Cause for Elation 

Sir,—There is an atmosphere of well-being in the 
veterinary world at the present time. One gets the 
impression that the tide has turned in our favour. 
Three recent items of news help to crystallise this 
impression : — 

The failure of the P.D.S.A. Bill. It would seem 
that it is at last being recognised that we are a learned 
profession and that our learning ought to be available 
to all animals irrespective of the financial position 
of their owners. 

The ambitious programme for this year’s Congress. 
One cannot but admire the imagination of those 
responsible for its organisation. 

The formation of The British Small-animal Vet- 
erinary Association—evidence that the profession is 
in step with the present-day trend of specialisation. 
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Another factor which is influencing our prosperity 
is the increasing animation of THE VETERINARY 
REcORD. We all have cause to be proud of our 
profession, and the new graduate can look forward 
to increasing prestige and prosperity. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. M. TAYLOR, 
RUTH TAYLOR. 
15, Glendower Place, 
South Kensington, 
London, S.W.7. 


March 25th, 1957. 


Professor Bernard Gorton 

Sir,—May I add a small tribute to Bernard Gorton ? 
In the old college my way from Sir John’s laboratory 
to the post-mortem house was through the dissecting 
room. I very often stopped to study and admire 
the remarkably skilful diagrams which Gorton drew 
on the blackboard. One that sticks in my memory 
referred to the location of the foramen of Winslow. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. LESLIE SHEATHER. 

Wroxton, 

Chorleywood, 

Herts. 


March 25th, 1957. 


“Versenate” 

Sir,—In my article on the treatment of lead poison- 
ing (Vet. Rec. 69. 31) I inadvertently used the term 
‘‘calcium versenate’’ to designate the calcium 
disodium salt of ethylene diamine tetra-acetic acid 
(E.D.T.A.). 

It has since been brought to my notice that 
‘* Versenate ’’ is a trademark and I regret the over- 
sight of using it as a convenient addition to chemical 
nomenclature. 

Yours faithfully, 


J. R. TODD. 


Ministry of Agriculture for Northern Ireland, 
Veterinary Research Division, 
The Farm, 
Stormont, 
Belfast. 


March 21st, 1957. 








ADVERTISER'S ANNOUNCEMENT 


BurrouGHs WELLCOME & Co. announce the introduction 
of a new system of prices relating to their products for 
the veterinary profession. This takes effect on April 1st. 
They announce also that in view of recent sharp increases 
in production costs they have found it necessary +o 
increase the prices of some products. The new price 
structure and the products affected by the increases have 
been provided in a special price list which has been maile‘ 
to practising veterinary surgeons. 

















